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Translated into the popular imagination of Paris,
the actions and adventures of the Empire became in
process of time a tissue of wanton and profligate
cruelty, and it is characteristic of the changed atmo-
sphere of Paris that a young southern advocate, Leon
Gambetta, rose to instant fame by a splendid but
irrelevant denunciation of the " crime of December/'
which sixteen years before had made Napoleon master
of France.2

It will be remembered that the republican move-
ment of 1848 came to an untimely end because of its
connexion with socialism, because the river of revolu-
tion broke into two diverging streams, each adverse
to monarchy, but one of them red while the other was
tricolour. These two currents continued to flow on,
however much they might be masked or obstructed by
the Empire. The red republican, who was generally,
though not invariably, a working man, nourished a
hatred and envy of the middle class analogous in
intensity to the hatred which the middle class had
entertained for the nobles of the ancien regime. He
had been taught that the Revolution of 1789, which had
humbled the nobility, must be succeeded by a new
revolution /of which the middle class were to be the
victims. lie believed that capital was evil and that
the scene,bf waste and misery into which he was born
could be converted into a smiling prospect by a whole-
sale revolution in the relation of employer and
employed. The annual meetings of the Internationale,
an association of workers founded in 1864 and drawn
from all the leading countries in Europe, helped to
spread a familiarity, if not with the writings, at least
with the principal conclusions of Karl Marx and
Ferdinand Lassalle. By an inexorable economic